RESISTANCE

Three Rivers, and Quebec. Each was governed by a
military governor aided by a Council composed of
British officers who heard civil and criminal cases.
Wisely, Murray appealed to the militia captains in each
parish to hear complaints, to maintain order and re-
organize the militia, and he ordered that their surren-
dered weapons should be returned to them. The court
of militia captains was summoned to deal with local
suits when these were not pleaded before the parish
priest. Above the militia captains were the English
officers, and above them, in turn, was the military
court, presided over by the governor himself as
supreme judge who assumed, in short, the civil func-
tions of the former intendant. Except in criminal cases
the laws of the country remained in force but apart
from a few Canadian clerks and attorneys all positions
of trust went to the English.

This, then, was the regime which has been called
the military government, because of the judges who
were almost all officers, and the martial law which was
applied through the country, following the surrender.
Some historians have described it as tyrannical; the
description is somewhat strong. It was, rather, a severe
and hateful form of government, as all occupations
must be; it was a provisional government, one with
which the Canadians had little cause to be pleased and
for whose end they devoutly wished; but it was a
government whose harshness both sides succeeded
admirably in mitigating, the victors because they were
not devoid of generosity, and the vanquished who
were unconscious collaborators. Governor Murray
spoke the language of the Canadians well; on the
battlefields he had learned to appreciate their fighting